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Shake Into Your Shoes 
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r about the size of your shoes? Many people 


wear shoes a size smaller by shaking Allen’s 
Foot=Ease into them. Just the thing for 


® Dancing parties and makes tight-fitting or 
> new shoes feel easy. If you have tired, 


swollen, tender, aching feet, Alice s Foot= 
e will give instant relief. 
Remedy for the feet for r Quarter 
vii re Sane have over 30,000 testimonials. 
Pg Y. A od srecrwemere, 25c. 
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Foot-Ease.” ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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POLARINE 


The Standard Oil for All Motors 
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less expense to the mile. 

The maximum of pure lubrica- 
tion in every drop. Makes your 
car worth more. 

The Socony sign points the way 
to the best motor oil, the stand- 
ard gasoline, and the reliable 
dealer. ° 


Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 


Principal Offices) 
New York, Albany, Buffalo, Boston 








MELVIN & BADGER 


Apothecaries 


ersonal attention is giyen to our Prescrip- 

artment, and our facilities are unex- 

celled, We are constantly in receipt of the 
latest ‘New Remedies,” 


43 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
Eéwin P. Burleigh Arthur H. Chase 
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Luncheon, 
® carte and table 
dhote, 11 to 2.30 
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Dinners that are Diferent, 
50 and 75c, from 5.30 on 
Dainty Service and Home 
Cooking 


PrivatePartiesA ccoommodated 
“Where the Homey Atmo- 
sphere Prevails’ 

429 A Boylston Street 
Tel. B.B. 552 Boston, Mass 
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HON. JOHN W. WEEKS 
of Massachusetts 
Whose steadily growing strength is the feature of the Nompjgfation Primaries 
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SENATOR WEEKS AND A UNITED 
REPUBLICANISM 


As we go to press, the Republican 
National Convention assembles in 
Chicago, to select a candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. 


The principal work of the con- 
vention will be to ensure a united party. 
It is safe to say that any candidate, or 
following, showing a disposition to 
push his interest to the extreme of 
party disruption will receive scant at- 
tention. Nor are the people of the 
United States in a mood to tolerate 
such action. If the convention is wise, 
it will not be frightened by any noisy 
minority, whatever. 


New England will, apparently, pre- 
sent two names of its own, as candi- 
dates, Governor Samuel McCall, and 
Senator John W. Weeks. With the 
greatest respect for Governor McCall, 
it is our belief that New England is 
solidly behind Senator Weeks, much 
more so than would appear on the sur- 
face of the primary vote. 


Senator Weeks could have controlled 
the entire New England delegation, 
had he not preferred the more patriotic 
and statesmanlike attitude of declining 
to push his own interests to an ex- 
treme that could by any possibility 
have alienated any considerable ele- 
ment of the party. The result of the 
canvass, as carried out by his friends, 
is a united Republican party in New 
England. 


This is a remarkable achievement— 
a much greater thing than to have gone 
to the convention with a pledged dele- 


gation from every New England state. 
It stamps John W. Weeks as a states- 
man of the'unselfish school, and makes 
of him a national figure, ina larger sense 
than he ever was before. 


To those who know the entire story, 
and the situation as it was, and as it 
has resulted from the primaries, the 
divided New England delegation is a 
stronger argument for the nomination 
of Senator Weeks, than a solidified 
delegation could possibly be. 


Solidified delegations mean divided 
parties; delegations in which all minor- 
ities are 'generously recognized, mean 
united parties. 


The New ENGLAND MaaaZINnEdesires 
to congratulate Senator Weeks on 
this broad and statesmanlike achieve- 
ment, and we wish to express our con- 
viction, founded on almost daily busi- 
ness connection with men from all 
parts of New England, that the pre- 
vailing sentiment of our people is 
powerfully pro-Weeks, and that if the 
Chicago Convention can unite on his 
name, New England will back it with 
a solid and unified party. 


No cheer ever given in a political 
campaign has been more sincere than 
that which would arise spontaneously 
from the hearts of American business 
men, upon learning that a sound, 
solid, right-minded American business 
man, like John W. Weeks, had been 
nominated for the presidency. They 
would see to it that he won the 
election. 


JUL 1 2 1917 





VERMONT'S “MOUNTAIN RULE” 
By FREDERICK W. BALDWIN 


ERMONT is divided into two 

nearly equal parts by a range 

of hills known as the Green 

Mountains. These form a 
ridge running north and south, the 
length of the state and substantially 
along its central line. 

This physical condition has given 
rise to the political arrangement known 
as the “Mountain Rule,” a practice 
rooted in tradition, unrecognized by 
law, but as binding in effect as the 
Constitution itself. By this custom, 
nominations and appointments to 
political office are so arranged that an 
equal opportunity of political patron- 
age is extended to the people on both 
sides of the grand division. Ver- 
mont’s most exhaustive historical writ- 
er, Hon. E. P. Walton, says, ‘‘This 
rule has always been accepted from 
the admission of Vermont to the 
Union” (Vol. 8, p.4; GandC,).. This 
event occurred in 1791, and separates 
the subsequent history of the state 
from the preceding, or colonial period, 
which dates from the settlement of 
Vermont in 1724. 

The history of Vermont is, in some 
respects the most remarkable of that 
of any of the United States. The 
first settlers were a plain, industrious, 
hardy race of men, who had emigrated, 
for the most part, from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, with no idea of 
forming an independent republic, but 
merely to make homes for themselves 
and their children in the much-talked 
of “‘New Hampshire Grants.” 

Previous to 1765 it was generally 
understood, both in England and 
America, that the Province of New 
Hampshire, extended westerly to a 
twenty mile line from the Hudson 
river and Lake Champlain, and this 
included the present state of Vermont. 

In accordance with this under- 
standing, Benning Wentworth, Gover- 


nor of New Hampshire from the year 
1749 to 1764, granted in the King’s 
name, one hundred and thirty-eight 
town ships of land each of about six 
miles square, and all situated between 
the Connecticut river and the -said 
twenty mile line. 

July 20, 1764 King George declared 
the western boundary of the Con- 
necticut river to be the boundary 
between New Hampshire and New 
York. 

The Governor of New York treated 
the grants made by the Governor of 
New Hampshire, as nullities, and the 
settlers under them as trespassers. 
Suits in ejectment were brought before 
the Supreme Court at Albany, and 
judgments rendered against the set- 
tlers, in every case; but attempts to 
execute these judgments, by dis- 
possessing the settlers met with a 
determined and obstinate resistance. 

In 1770 a convention of the set- 
tlers, was called at Bennington, and 
passed the following resolution. ‘Re- 
solved to support our rights and 
property, which we possessed under 
the New Hampshire Grants against 
the usurpation and unjust claims of 
the Governor and Council of New 
York, BY FORCE, as law and justice 
have been denied us.” 

The result of this action was, that 
several of the more prominent settlers 
were indicted by the courts of New 
York as ‘“‘riotors.” A reward was 
offered for the apprehension of Ethan 
Alfen, Seth Warner and others. 

In 1774, the Government of New 
York passed an act, which put an end 
to all prospect of reconciliation. It 
declared that unless the offenders 
surrendered themselves to the authori- 
ties of New York within the space of 
seventy days, they should be indicted, 
for a capital offense, in a court of the 
Colony, be convicted of felony, and 
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suffer death without the benefit of 
clergy. 

September 25, 1776 there was a 
convention held at Dorset, at which 
thirty-five towns were represented, 
ten from the east and twenty-five 
from the west side of the mountains. 
At this convention, a resolution was 
passed without a dissenting vote, 
“to take suitable measures, as soon as 
may be, to declare the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, a FREE AND INDE- 
PENDENT DISTRICT.” 

This convention was adjourned from 
time to time, until July 2, 1777, at 
Windsor, when a constitution was 
adopted, an election ordered, a regi- 
ment of soldiers organized and a coun- 
cil of safety elected to manage the 
affairs of the new Republic, until the 
Government should become operative 
under the Constitution. 

From December 10, 1775 to July 
2, 1777 six conventions were held, 
three on the east side and three upon 
the west side of the ‘Green Moun- 
tains.” 

The first General Assembly of the 
young Republic, was held at Windsor, 
March 12, 1778, and from that time 
until March 4, 1791, thirteen years, 
when Vermont was admitted into the 
Union, its General Assembly, had met 
twenty-eight times, fourteen on the 
east side and fourteen upon the west 
side of the “Green Mountains,” usual- 
ly alternating between the sides of the 
state. 

During this time, the Governors 
were taken from the west side, and 
the Lieutenant Governors, from the 
east side. 

At the October 1790 session of the 
Legislature, held at Castleton, an 
Act was passed; providing; ‘that 
Alden Spooner of Windsor should 
be State Printer, that year, and that 
thereafterwards, Haswell & Russell of 
Bennington, and Mr. Spooner, should 
alternate as State Printers.” 

The territory comprising the new 
Republic was practically a wilderness, 
a range of high mountains reaching its 
entire length, covered with heavy 
forests; its entire territory made up of 








mountain and valley, clear mountain 
streams running down to Lake Cham- 
plain and the Hudson River on the 
west side; and to Lake Memphrema- 
gog and the Connectictat River on the 
east side of the range. Nearly all 
buildings were made of logs while the 
greater part of everything the settlers 
needed, whether for food or clothing, 
had to be there produced. A foreign 
country to the north was at war with 
the Republic of America; to the west 
a hostile province endeavoured to 
deprive them of the homes, they had 
bought so dearly. 

Every settler, strove to defend not 
only his own home, but also the home 
of every other settler, and at all times, 
whether night or day his neighbor’s 
necessity was his own. 

Is it any wonder, thot under these 
circumstances, the “Mountain Rule” 
was established, stronger than law, 
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and as long as the descendants of the 
“Green Mountain Boys” inhabit Ver- 
mont, will prevail? 

At Vermont’s first General Assembly 
held at Windsor March 17, 1778, the 
state was divided into two counties, 
Bennington on the west, and Cumber- 
land on the east side of the mountain, 
making the dividing line the height of 
land; but this division proving un- 
satisfactory, at the session of the 
Legislature held at Bennington, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1779, an act was passed 
providing for a survey of the line be- 
tween the counties, as follows: “Com- 
mencing at a point in the south line of 
the Province of Quebec, fifty miles 
east of the center of the deepest chan- 
nel of Lake Champlain; extending 
south to the northeast corner of the 
town of Worcester, and along the east 
line of Worcester, Middlesex and Ber- 
lin, to the south east corner of the lat- 
ter town; thence in a straight line to 
the northwest corner of Tunbridge, 
and on the west line of Tunbridge to 
the southwest corner of that town; 
thence in a straight line to the north- 
west corner of Barnard and Bridge- 
water; and the east line of Shrewsbury, 
to the southeast : corner — thereof; 
thence west to the northeast corner of 
Wallingford; thence south on the east 
lines of Wallingford, Mount Tabor, 
Peru, Winhall and Stratton to the 
southeast corner of the latter town, 
and west on the south line of Stratton 
to the northwest corner of Somerset, 
to the southwest corner thereof; 
thence east to the northwest corner of 
Wilmington and Whitingham to the 
north line of Massachusetts.” See 
map A.) 

The Legislature at its March session 
holden at Rutland, 1797, divided the 
state into eleven counties, Addison, 
Bennington, Chittenden, Franklin and 
Rutland, on the west side, and Cale- 
donia, Essex, Orleans, Orange Wind- 
ham and Windsor on the east side of the 
“Green Mountains.” In 1802, Grand 
Isle was carved out; in 1814, Washing- 
ton, and in 1835, Lamoille, making 
fourteen counties, seven on the west 
side and seven on the east side, the 


mountain range being substantially 
the line dividing these counties, with 
the exception of the last organized; 
Lamoille. This County is divided by 
the mountain range. (See map B.) 

Since Vermont was admitted into 
the Union, or for the past one hundred 
and twenty-five years, fifty different 
men have been elected Governor of 
Vermont, twenty-eight from the west 
side, and twenty two from the east 
side of the Mountain, and since 1861, 
or for the past fifty four years, twenty 
seven Governors have resided upon the 
west side and twenty seven upon the 
east side of the Mountain, for the past 
ninety years, twenty three of Ver- 
mont’s Governors, have resided on the 
west side, and twenty on the east side 
of the mountains. 

From 1791 to 1826, thirty four 
years, Vermont’s Governors were elec- 
ted from ehe west side and the Lieu- 
tenant Governors from the east side. 
Since 1826, of the forty three Lieu- 
tenant Governors elected, twenty three 
have resided on the west, and twenty 
on the east side. Since biennial elec- 
tions have been established, the posi- 
tions of Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, have alternated between the 
sides of the mountains. 

Since 1791, to the present time, 
there have been twenty eight dif- 
ferent persons elected to the office of 
United States Senator, and one has 
been elected from the west side and 
the other from the east side, with but 
two exceptions. 

The first exception was upon the 
death of Senator William Upham of 
Montpelier, when former Senator Sam- 
uel §. Phelps of Middlebury was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. The 
reason for the failure to observe the 
rule is explained by Hon. E. P. Wal- 
ton in (Vol. 8, p. 4, Governor and 
Council) as follows, “according to the 
rule, always accepted from the ad- 
mission of Vermont into the Union, 
some citizen of Eastern Vermont, 
should have received this appoint- 
ment, but the nomination of a Whig 
as Judge of the Supreme Court, was 
pending before the Senate, with a 
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prompames of aclose vote. Judge Phelps 
was in Washington, and it was doubt- 
ful whether a new appointee, then re- 
siding in Vermont, could reach Wash- 
ington in time. In this peculiar 
situation, the Vermont delegation in 
Congress urged Governor Erastus Fair- 
banks, to appoint Judge Phelps, and 
the appointment was made.” 

The second exception was in 1853, 
when Lawrence Brainard of St. Albans, 
was elected by the people, to fill Sena- 
tor Upham’s place, and was caused 
by the mix up of political parties. 

In 1840, Brainard was a Whig. In 
1846 he was the Liberty party’s can- 
didate for Governor, In 1848, he was 
a Free-Soiler. In 1853 the Repub- 


lican Party was formed and he joined 
that. He was the presiding officer of 
its first State Convention, was nomi- 
nated by that party for Senator, and 
was elected by a large majority, regard- 
less of the “Mountain Rule.” His- 
tory tells us he was the first man to be 
sent to the Senate on purely aboli- 
tionist principles. 

The election of the National House 
of Representatives in Vermont has 
been controlled as follows: 

November 8, 1792. An act was 
passed, dividing the State into two 
districts, one on the west side and 
the other on the east side of the moun- 
tains. 

(Continued on page 30) 


NEW HAVEN AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By LEWIS SPRAGUE MILLS, A. M. 


I. 


CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND 


HE gale of the Reformation 


swept Germany in the four- 

teenth and fifteenth centuries 

and England in the sixteenth 
century. King Henry VIII, head of 
the state, became head of the church 
or, briefly the English Pope. Perhaps 
the most far reaching event of the 
Reformation and of his reign was the 
placing of the Bible in the hands of 
the laity. For a hundred years the 
common people, traders, yeomen, mer- 
chants, and workmen read this book 
as an inspired book—as “an indis- 
putable authority in science, politics, 
morals, life. They came to believe 
that church, state, society, habits of 
every day life should be made to con- 
form to thls divine model.”* 

King Henry had sweeping laws made 
depriving churchmen of authority, 
confiscating monasteries, and the using 
of church money for his own private 
ends. At the King’s nod, Parliament 
sent to the block, on unproven charges 
and accusations, ministers, peers, and 
commoners alike. Much in this way 
the stormy days of the Tudor Kings 
passed and the House of Stuart as- 

1. Hildreth, Vol. I, p. 153. 


cended the throne, 1603. James I was 
confronted at once with a petition 
from eight hundred and twenty-five 
clergymen asking for certain Puritan 
reforms. No reforms were granted, ex- 
cept to give them King James’ ver- 
sion of the Bible. and the declaration 
of King James at Hampton Court 
where he said—“TI will make them con- 
form, or I will harry them out of the 
land.” 

The struggle grew hotter. In 1629 
the King resolved to rule without 
Parliament, and the people saw all 
power in the hands of the King. He 
compelled attendance at church, com- 
pelled ceremonious worship tending, 
under Laud in 1633, toward Catholi- 
cism. To the Puritan, any authority 
other than that of the Bible was not 
to be permanently tolerated, and “the 
fierce clash about religion (even to the 
cutting off of Puritan ears by order 
of the Court of the Star Chamber) in 
Old England from 1630 to 1640 was 
like the confusion of tongues in the 
ancient days of Babel;it scattered men 
to the four winds of heaven and colon- 
ized New England.”* For the dis- 
sentions which began with the Protes- 
tant Reformation almost one hundred 
years before grew to open quarrels, 

2 Chas. W. Elliott, Hist. of N. E., Vol. I, 
chap. 27. 
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whippings, persecutions, fines, im- 
prisonments, for these pious, Bible- 
reading, and energetic Puritans.’ 

Hence they came away for purely re- 
ligious reasons, as persecutions would 
have ceased if they had been willing 
to conform. They were not and’ sac- 
rificed to religious conviction “their 
father-land, and all associated with 


that sweet word”’ ? for the wilderness : 


of {the sea voyage and the desolate 
shores of “New Canaan” * as they 
called New England. They thus 
likened themselves to the Children of 
Israel following God’s guidance to a 
pro land. 

Il. 


Tue Prorte Composinec THE COLONY 
or New Haven 


The two most prominent men in the 
New Haven enterprise were John 
Davenport and Theophilus Eaton.* 
For fourteen years John Davenport 
had been a minister and had become 
celebrated. In 1633 he became Vicar 
of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, Lon- 
don. Davenport was at this time a man 
of “great imagination, earnest in his 
piety, Calvanistic in his theology, pos- 
sessing the full strength of manhood.” ® 
He was popular with the people and 
had risen to his place because of his 
ability, However, the King had heard 
of him as a Puritan, though he was 
not one at that time, but the perse- 
cutions imposed by Laud turned him 
into one and he became lax in com- 
pelling conformity in his church. This 
caused him to be censured and his 
resignation followed. In 1634 affairs 
became such that he feared for his 
personal safety and he fled in disguise 
to Holland. There he began his plans 
for a free religious community beyond 
the seas. In the summer of 1636 he 
returned to England in connection 
with the proposition of coming to 
“New Canaan.” 

Theophilus Eaton who had been one 
of Davenport’s schoolmates and inti- 
mate friends at Coventry, was at this 
time a popular and rich London mer- 
chant. He had been Deputy Governor 
ia the pa gil of Eastern Merchants 


tand had spent three years in their in 
erests in the countries bordering on- 
the Baltic. * 


Tue Voraae To “New Canaan” 

For some two years these earnest 
non-conformists had been gathering 
about Davenport and Eaton, till, in 
1637, direct preparations were made 
for the voyage. They projected more 
than one emigration. They planned 
to lay the foundations of a new state 
that should become powerful. Hence 
the merchants must turn all their 
property to cash, the full furnishings 
of homes be carefully selected from 
what they had, or new materials se- 
cured. ‘There were two vessels, the 
Hector and her consort (name un- 
known). We may estimate the com- 
pany as numbering about two hundred 
men, women and children, ? 

In this company were men who had 
served the King by special commission. 
Men of wealth, ability and integrity. * 
After calmly thinking during the years 
of persecution they had decided to 
follow the Bible implicitly as the di- 
rect, intelligible and authoritative com- 
munication from God. * 

We are told that the two ships did 
not hold all that wished to emnark and 
the others came some two years later 
in the first ship that sailed direct to 
New Haven. The King was ignorant 
of the names of the leaders of the party 
as their names were suppressed, and on 
the 12th of April, 1637, ®° he granted 
the frequent and urgent petition of 
William Fernes, sailing master of the 
Hector, and the two ships took their 
way down the Thames, through the 
Channel to the open Atlantic bearing 
wealth from England, as the Israelites 
from Egypt, to the promised land. 

Now.for the first time they were free 
to serve God as they wished. As the 
shores of England faded away and they 
realized that they were beyond the 
power of proud King James and might 
worship God direct and openly with- 
out form or prayer book they sang 
psalms 


“They shook the depths of the desert 


Alexander Ji 
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With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


“Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea.” ! 


The passengers were sea-sick for a 
time but Jater overcame this and en- 
joyed the voyage. Sometimes the 
winds blew severely and the passengers 
spent the time in the cabin in fasting 
and prayer. When the winds abated 
they had services of thanksgiving. 

“We constantly served God morning 
and evening, by reading and expound- 
ing a chapter, singing and prayer; and 
the Sabbath was solemnly kept by 
adding to the former, preaching twice, 
and catechising. Every night the ship 
master and the company of sailors 
used to set the eight and twelve o’clock 
watches by singing a psalm, and prayer 
that was not read out of a book.” ? 
the days and nights of the voyage till 
the 25th of June when the ship lay at 
anchor in Boston harbor and the weary 
voyagers went on shore. * 


THE WINTER IN Boston 


Davenport, Eaton and their follow- 
ers received a most hearty welcome 
from. Governor Winthrop and the 
people of Boston. Boston and the 
surrounding towns always welcomed 
Puritans, but the reputation of “the 
famous Mr. John Davenport” and the 
opulence of the merchants accompany- 
ing him gave to this company an un- 
usual value, for this was the most 
wealthy of allthe companies which came 
to New England. Because of its close 
corporation ideas on religion it was to 
become the poorest as we shall see. 
Every inducement was offered them 
to stay. “Charleston offered them 
largely, Newbury their whole town, 
the Court any place which was free.” ! 

Davenport entered into the life of 
the people. By invitation he took 
part against the Antinomions in the 
great Snyod Debate, but he had with 
him a migrant parish depending upon 
him to find them a suitable place of 
settlement and he could not give all his 
time to subtle fancies in religion and 
their differences. He and his followers 

1 Felicia Hemans, Landing of the Pilgrim 


Pm. 2 Quoted from Higginson by E. E. Atwater, 
3 John W. Barber, et eu S.. Bee Also 
W. Elliott, U. Hist., chap. 27. 
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had their convictions. It was not well 
to unsettle any. Davenport carefully 
examined every place offered him in 
Massachusetts. Many of his people 
being Londoners were bent on trade. 
Massachusetts had no suitable place 
for such a settlement left. ° 

Matters were growing worse in Eng- 
land for free thinking men. It would 
soon be no better than Turkey or 
Rome, hence many of their friends 
would be sure to come soon and it 
seemed necessary to plan to have room 
to welcome them. * 

Davenport had ideas of his own, and 
the earthly paradise he sought was not 
quite Cotton’s, or Hooker’s, or Win- 
throp’s. The unmolested enjoyment of 
civil and religious liberty was the sole 
object of the coming of the company. 
Not being able to find in Massachusetts 
sufficient room for themselves and the 
numerous friends, whom they ex- 
pected to follow them, they began to 
look elsewhere. ! 

The Pequod War was just closing 
and the victorious English had pur- 
sued the Pequots along the northern 
shores of Long Island Sound to the 
regions west of the Connecticut River. 
They had pursued by foot on land and 
by boat on the Sound. They tarried 
for a time at Pequod (now New Lon- 
don) and also at “Quellipiook.” Cap- 
tain Strughton stated in a letter to 
Governor Winthrop that Quinnipiack 
was superior to Pequod. In his letter 
from Pequod he says—“ For this place 
is scarce worthy of much cost.” On 
the other hand, Captain Underhill in 
reporting of that famous place called 
“Queenpiak,” says,—“‘It hath a fair 
river, fit for harboring of ships, and 
abounds with rich and goodly mead- 
ows.” 

These men returned to Boston about 
the 26th of August and reported in 
person. Under the date of August 31st, 
Winthrop says in his Journal, —“ Mr. 
Eaton and some others of Mr. Daven- 
port’s company went to view Quinni- 
piac with intent to begin a plantation 
there. They had many offers here, 
and at Plymouth, and they viewed 
many places, but none would content.’’* 


z Eggleston, ee of a Nation, p. 343, 
Chas. W Elliott, U. 8. Hist., Vol. I, Rnay. 27. 
; A. wa. 
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It is evident as we have seen and 
shall later see more clearly that Daven- 

port had planned from the first to be 
at the head of an ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. He himself stated that “He was 
now embarked in a design of forming a 
civil and religious constitution, as near 
as possible to scripture precept and 
example,” * The people who followed 
him were expecting such a government. 
A settlement in Massachusetts would 
bring them under the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and perhaps under 
the new Governor General, who was 
expected from England at any time. 
If this came about the journey to 
“New Canaan” would be in vain, and 
the dream of an independent religious 
government a dream still. Thus it was 
that Eaton set. out at once for the 
“fresh virgin land” beyond the Con- 
necticut. 

As has been noted Eaton and a few 
others set out for Quinnipiac on August 
3lst. They went in a pinnace and ar- 
rived at Quinnipiac about the middle 
of September. They examined the spa- 
cious harbor and gazed upon the wood- 
ed uplands tinted with autumnal glory. 
Here, far removed as it then seemed 
from Massachusetts, Eaton beheld 
upon the shores of a beautiful bay and 
guarded by two mighty watch towers, 
East and West Rock, the site of a fair 
city founded on religious freedom and 
builded “fair and stately” through the 
vantage of commerce north and south 
along the coast, and over the seas to 
distant lands. Here then was the 
“Promised Land”—Freedom for wor- 
ship and commerce. 

A hut was built and seven men left 
to guard the bay and the shores while 
Eaton sailed back to Boston Bay to 
report his choice and prepare for the 
removal of the company.’* But the 
dreamy days of autumn were almost 
spent. There would be no time after 
the preparation and voyage to make 
adequate preparation for the long cold 
winter, so the party prepared to remain 
in and near Boston during the winter. 
They found employment according to 
their callings as best they could and, 
pine separated, were still an or- 


ce Sree. Conn., Vol. I, p. 97, 
olmes, p. 308 


ganized company. Indian. runners 
bore messages between them and the 
hut on the shore of the southern bay. 
Thus the winter passed. 

In the meantime, January 12th, 
1638, Davenport and Eaton have 
written to the legislature of the Bay 
that they have concluded to settle 
at “Quillypiac” and intend to pur- 
chase land of the Indians. They say in 
part—“and have sent letters to Con- 
necticut for a speedy transacting the 
purchase of the parts about Quilly- 
piac from the natives which may pre- 
tend title thereunto. By which act we 
absolutely and irrevocably engage that 
way; and we are persuaded that God 
will order it for good unto these plan- 
tations, whose love so abundantly 
above our deserts or expectations, es- 
pressed in your desire of our abode, in 
these parts, as we shall ever retain in 
thankful memory, so we shall account 
ourselves thereby obliged to be any 
way instrumental and serviceable for 
the common good of these plantations 
as well as of those; which the divine 
providence hath combined together in 
as strong a band of brotherly affection, 
by the sameness of their condition, 
as Joab and Abishai were, whose several 
armies did mutually strengthen them 
both against their several enemies. ii 
Samuel, X. 9, 10, 11.” } 


REASONS FoR LEAVING Boston 


A general governor was expected 
from England. If they were removed 
from the Bay Colony they would be 
less liable to come under the control 
of this governor. 

They knew Massachusetts was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the royal party 
in England and, therefore, might bear 
the main force of her displeasure, hence 
it were better that they come away. 

They knew that the Dutch made 
strong claim to Quinnipiack. If the 
new Governor were too hard on them 
they might change allegiance to New 
Amsterdam, “whose religion would be 
more agreeable to them than the im- 
positions of the English hierarchy.” ? 

Again, England might be less in- 
clined to divert attention to Massa- 
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chusetts if it seemed that the colonies 
were scattered. 
All the rich lands about the Bay had 
been taken. 
There was in the Boston Colony too 
much theological controversy. Daven- 
port feared the fatal doctrine of the 
Antinomions might lead his flock 
astray. In discussing this point, he 
said —“The dangers of the wilderness 
will not unsettle men’s minds as to 
saictification and justification.” * 
‘he idea from the first was an in- 
dependent government based on civil 
and religious freedom. To settle in 
Massachusetts would be fatal to this 
oject. 
‘ Finally we may add that Davenport 

and Eaton, as has been stated, were 
men of integrity and ability and of 
Godly belief. Their ideas of govern- 
ment were unlike those of Massachu- 
setts and the Bay Colony. They had a 
purpose and a plan of their own from 
the very beginning. It is true, as we 
shall later see that Davenport and 
Eaton did not have the same visitor. 
but the vision of each, though unlike, 
was different than the vision of the 
leaders of the Bay Colony. When 
Davenport and Eaton with their com- 
pany were thrown upon the hospitality 
of Massachusetts, it behooved them 
to be friendly and agreeable—to be 
interested in her kindly offers—to ap- 
pear to consider them. Also it was 
policy to find reasons for not accepting 
if it seemed that any better place could 
be found. So when Winthrop Jr. re- 
ported Pequod (New London) “is 
scarce worthy much cost,” and Cap- 
tain Underhill reported ‘of “‘Queen- 
piak,’—“It hath a fair river, fit for 
the harboring of ships, and abounds 
with rich and goodly meadows,” the de- 
cision was made in the mid of Daven- 
port and Eaton at once. ! 

Joseph Felt endeavors to give reas- 
ons for passing Pequod with its extens- 
ive harbor in the Thames which must 
have appealed to Eaton commercially. 
There is no evidence that Eaton took 
any note of it or visited it. Quinnipiack 
was reported as being the better. It 
was farther removed from Massachu- 


1 Joseph Felt, Vol. I, p. 357. 
2 Joseph Felt, Vol. I, p. 358. 


sétts and hence less liable to be in- 
fluenced by her views. Davenport and 
Eaton would build their city beyond 
the influence of Antinomions, where 
no doubts should harry the minds of 
men. Better the whispering winds 
through the branches of giant oaks and 
pines, better were the “virgin lands 
beyond the Connecticut”’; better were 
the companionships of the dusky chil- 
dren of the forests than the discontent 
of religious differences. These they 
had crossed the sea to escape. 


THE VOYAGE 


Davenport and Eaton had no argu- 
ments with the people of the Bay on 
theological questions, but went peac- 
fully away and made no enemies as 
did Roger Williams. 


“A vestal state, which power could not 
subdue, 
Nor promise win,—like her own eagle’s 
nest, 
Sacred—the San Marino of the West.” 
Halleck. 


The spring of 1638 was melting the 
ice from Boston Harbor when the 
earnest party which came in the Hector 
and her consort almost a year before 
began to make preparations for the 
voyage to Quinnipiack. In the original 
party there were some two hundred and 
fifty women and children, but Daven- 
port and Eaton had so won the con- 
fidence of people that many more 
joined them till they numbered over 
three hundred. ' Many friendships 
had been made in Boston Bay Colony, 
and as the party filed down to the 
boats there was sorrow among the peo- 
ple of the Bay. 

“(It was on Friday that) Davenport 
and his company sailed out of Boston 
Harbor in the bright days of April,— 
sailed on an even keel and with gentle 
breezes past the long beeches of the 
Bay; past the white strands and sand 
hills of Cape Cod; past the islands of 
the southern coast of New England 
where the warm current of the Gulf 
Stream with a westward sweep tem- 
pers the waters and the air; and so at 

1 Bryant, Vol. II, p. 27. 
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length they came into Long Island 
Sound. 


The pastor meanwhile, no doubt 
gathering the older men about him on 
sunny days in the shadow of the sails, 
held sweet converse upon that stately 
temple of seven pillars, which should 
presently rear its fair proportions in 
the primaeval solitude where great 
oaks and elms cast their shadows over 
the rich meadows that stretched down 
to the sea.” ' 

All these went forth with the “God- 
speed and good wishes” of the breth- 
ren of Massachusetts because Daven- 
port sought to keep his council and 
go away to do as he wished. 

In this band was Ezekiel Cheever 
“the father of Connecticut school- 
masters.” 


After two weeks’ sailing they entered 
the broad harbor and beheld the land 
of their dreams. Yonder Rodenbergh 
stood guard giving the place the name 
of Red Mount, according to the 
Dutch. ? 


The next day was the Sabbath and 
true to all that they held sacred divine 
service was held under a spreading 
oak. Let us look at the scene—the 
grim old oak (at the corner of College 
and George Streets)—the buds are 
just opening. The gnarled branches 
stretch out between them and the 
April sky. A sky darkened at times by 
flitting clouds. Near at hand are the 
blushing maples—the brown trunks of 
willows, farther away the dingy cedar, 
and over in the distance a bald, red 
rock looming to meet the sky; to the 
east another with a tuft of pines on 
its seamy forehead. Near at hand, 
dancing on the blue of the bay, two 
small vessels with reefed sails. Here 
the Calvinistic band of Puritans gath- 
ered—two Eatons, one in the robe of 
the English church; Davenport in 
Canonicals—opposite them their wives 
as was the custom. And this was the 
first Sabbath in New Haven. Though 
almost three hundred years have sped 
away and those brave forms with the 
oak have passed. away, still loom the 
guarding hills, still dance the waters in 


1 Bryant, U. S. Hist., Vol. II, p. 38. 
2 G. H. Hollister, Vol. I, chap. 5, p. 93. 


the bay and people reverence the Sab- 
bath of Davenport and Eaton. ' 

On this Sunday of long ago Daven- 
port preached from Matthew IV, 1. 
“Then was Jesus led up of the spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the Devil.” 

A little way apart from the company 
a few Indians had gathered to behold 
the English worship the Great Spirit 
and to gaze upon the women and chil- 
dren of the white men, for they had 
not seen them before. ” 

Thus we have the scene—the bay— 
the surrounding trees—the sentinel 
hills—the rugged oak—the company at 
worship—the ‘‘So-Big-Study-Man”’ as 
the Indians called Davenport. Grad- 
ually the shadows lengthened toward 
evening. The sun sank. Darkness 
settled over the meadows and the Bay. 
The first Sabbath in New Haven was 
ended and Davenport recorded in his 
journal that he “enjoyed a good day.”’ 


THE PLANTATION COVENANT 


A few days later the company met 
in “extraordinary humiliation” and 
mutually promised that in all matters, 
civil and religious, public and private, 
they would all be ordered by those 
rules which the Scripture holds forth. ' 
This little declaration called the Plan- 
tation Covenant was short and simple 
in form, indeed it was almost a dec- 
laration of independence. 

For over a year there was no other 
civil or ecclesiastical orgahization or 
code of laws than the Bible. And, in- 
deed, what better code could there be 
than that book of books, a copy of 
which was in every man’s hand and 
from which every man read daily to 
his family? ? 

Then the work of planting and build- 
ing began. The season was backward 
and the corn rotted in the ground and 
had to be planted the third time. 
Later the days grew soft and warm and 
the corps grew beyond all expecta- 
tions. At the same time the city was 
being laid out four square and each 
man assigned a building lot according 
to his rank, and “fair and stately’’ 
houses began to rise. For this, as has 


2 E. E. Atwater, p. 7: 
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been said, was the most opulent com- 
pany which came to New England, 
and they would not live in less state 
than had been their custom in England. 
They were planting a capital colony. 
New Haven was to be a great and ele- 
gant city, with a beautiful green in the 
center. The house of Theophilus Eaton 
was so large as to have nineteen fire- 
places and Davenport’s house on the 
opposite side of the street had thirteen 
fireplaces. No other houses in New 
Fngland were as elegant as those of 
New Haven and when the political 
events in England checked the tide of 
emigration a few years later, New Hav- 
en people lamented that so much of 
their estate had been thus spent. * 

The Puritans, like the Israelites of 
old, believed themselves the instru- 
ments of divine wrath in freeing the 
land of the idolatrous hords of In- 
dians. ? 

The Pequod War had cleared New 
England of one of the fiercest tribes 
and opened Connecticut to settlement. 
As peace had been declared Davenport 
and Eaton deemed it the wise way to 
purchase the land about New Haven 
of the Indians who might ‘pretend 
some title thereunto.” Accordingly 
on November 24th, 1638, a treaty of 
mutual protection was made with 
Momaugguin, sachem of southern Con- 
necticut. At the same time a purchase 
of the land lying between the present 
New York boundary and the Con- 
necticut River was made. 

Momauguin in this sale stated that 
he “yielded up all his right, title, and 
interest to all the land, rivers, ponds, 
and trees, with all the liberties and 
appurtenances belonging to the same, 
unto Theophilus Eaton, John Daven- 


1 E. E. Atwater, p. 80 
2 8. A. Drake, p. ode 


port, and others, their assigns and 
heirs for ever.”” For these possessions 
and rights the Indians received of the 
colony “twelve coats of English cloth, 
twelve alchmy spoons, twelve hatchets, 
twelve hoes, two dozen knives, twelve 
porringers, and four cases of French 
knives and scissors.' The stupilation 
was also made that the Indian move 
away at once. They would be rid of 
him.? 

Joseph B. Felt, however, states that 
they were glad to be on friendly terms 
with people “who needed their guid- 
ance in revealed truth, and to whom 
they were desirous to impart its light 
and benefit.”* It is doubtful if we can 
accept this statement when we find 
that during the twenty-seven years of 
New Haven supremacy she converted 
one Indian, Wequash, and him under 
doubtful circumstances.* He had con- 
ceived the English God to be but a 
“mosquito or a fly,” but when he be- 
held the English slay 450 Pequods 
in an hour, he concluded their God 
must be a “most dreadful God.” Ac- 
cordingly he at length decided to wor- 
ship him. 

New Haven at all times treated the 
Indian with seeming justice and kind- 
ness. This was matter of wise fore- 
sight, as New Haven wanted peace 
and all her men and money to carry on 
the planting and building of her col- 
ony.” 

This land title given by the Indians 
was all the title New Haven ever had, 
and ‘here in the wilderness, beyond the 
boundaries of any provincial jurisdic- 
tion she planned to build her fair city 
based on the Union of Church and 
State.° 

1 Lpainmis Trumbull, Hist. of Conn., Vol. 1, 
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GROUNDS OF THE EASTERN STATES AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION 


THE REVIVAL OF AGRICULTURE IN NEW 
ENGLAND AND THE EASTERN 


STATES 


have culminated in a movement 
the first tangible results of which 
appear in the announcement that the 
Chicago National Dairy Show Associa- 
tion will hold its Fall exhibition at 
Springfield Massachusetts, October 
twelfth to twenty-first, inclusive. 
Here will gather the royalty of the 
cattle world, and for their princely 
accomodation—well, look what Spring 
field is doing! A One-hundred and 
sixty-six acre tract in West Sprng- 
field is to be improved with every facil- 
ity and every adornment at a cost of 
more than half a million dollars. 
Furthermore, this plant is intended to 
be a permanent centre for the Agri- 
cultural interests of New England, and 
a corporation known as the Eastern 
States Agricultural and Industrial 


Br but well thought out, plans 


EXHIBITION 


Exposition has been organized to carry 
on the enterprise. There are twenty- 
eight sound reasons for believing in the 
success of this broad-visioned move- 
ment: they constitute a Board of Diree- 
tors, and their names are, 

Joseph A, Skinner and Frank Met- 
calf of Holyoke, Daniel F. Doherty and 
Edgar L. Gellett of Westfield, Frank 
L. Worthy of West Springfield, Na- 
thaniel I. Bowditch of Framingham, 
Wilsoh H. Lee of New Haven, Alvin 
B. Ricker of South Poland, Me., Frank 
P. Newkirk of Easthampton, Theodore 
N. Vail of Lyndonville, Vt., and New 
York, Frederick G. Crane of Dalton, 
M. D. Munn of St. Paul, and the fol- 
lowing of Springfield: Herbert Myrick, 
George M. Hendree, Horace A. Moses, 
George A. MacDonald, Daniel E. 
Burbank, Frank H. Page, Harry G. 
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Fisk, Adolph W. Gilbert, Henry L. 
Bowles, Albert Steiger, Charles P. 
Chase, Charles T. Shean, Harry S. 
Baldwin, Herbert L. Handy, Charles 
B. Whitney and Joshua L. Brooks. 
The officers of the corporation are, 
President Joshua L. Brooks; vice-pres- 
idents, Joseph A. Skinner, Theodore 


N. Vail, and Wilson H. Lee; treasurer, 
Eliphalet T. Tifft; clerk, John C. Rob- 
inson. 

The executive committee includes 
Messrs. Crane, Brooks, Moses, Whit- 
ney, Gillett, Handy, Baldwin, Fisk, 
Page, Burbank and MacDonald. 

In other words, the people of New 
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HORACE A. MOSES, ESQ. 


Founder and President of the Hampden County Improvement League 


England are at last guaranteed some- 
thing. 

These names are too well known to 
New Encranp Magazine readers to 
need special introduction, save as to 
their connection with this particular 
movement. 

Joshua L. Brooks, president of the 
Eastern States Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Exposition, is a man of extra- 
ordinary energy and has been one of 
the great driving forces behind this 
enterprise from its inception. Essen- 


tially a business man, he has somewhat 
unusual quality, imagination, in a high 
degree. His vision in his own business 
has made him head of one of the great 
plants in the east—the Brooks Bank 
Note Company. 

But he has been as untiring in his 
labors for others as for himself; indeed, 
there are many who unhesitatingly 
declare that he has given to this citya 
great deal more than to himself. 
Though his private business is’ very 
large, and naturally is well known, it 
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W. E. SKINNER, ESQ., GENERAL MANAGER NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


isentirely safe to assert that Mr. Brooks 
is vastly better known in his commun- 
ity for the thingshe has done for that 
community than ashead of a big manu- 
facturing enterprise. One of his notable 
labors for his city was as head of a 
business men’s committee of 100 which 
raised the money for a new Y. M.C. A. 
building three years ago. 

Springfield blessed with one of the 
most efficient boards of trade of any 
city of its size in the country; in fact, 
few cities of any size have a better 
board. Mr. Brooks, of course, was 
active in this, and when the Hampden 
County Improvement League was 


organized, he was one of the active 
promoters of the new project. As 
he saw this league grow to full stature 
in a year, his imagination gave form 


to something bigger and better. His 
business training and his vision had a 
little conflict. The one counseled 
caution; the other pictured a move- 
mont so large and broad that it com- 
prehended activities worthy of the 
attention of a dozen capable men. 

The idea was compelling. After 
he had studied it alone for some weeks 
he laid it before a group of his friends. 
It would be untrue to say that it was 
then a developed idea; it was not, 
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but it was the forerunner.of what soon oughly developed project many months 
took real form, and is now the Eastern before it was laid before the public for 
States Exposition, and which cannot examination. On May 5, 1914, the 
better he described than in these words. directors of the Springfield Board fof 
The County League Idea applied to all Trade adopted the following; 
New England and the Eastern states. “That in our opinion such an 
There is documentary evidence that Exposition will aid materially in the 
the exposition movement was a thor- revival and development in New 
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JERSEY SOPHIE 19TH OF HOOD FARM 


England of agriculture and its allied 
interests, in strengthening its indus- 
trial position in the nation, and in in- 
creasing its ithe wealth, prosperity and 


992 


prestige of this entire section. 

When the exposition corporation 
was organized, Mr. Brooks was chosen 
president; he has been reelected at each 
annual meeting since. No man connect- 
ed with the movement has given to 
itso much of histime. And like every 
other man who has had a part in bring- 
ing this great promise of better days 
to the farmers of New Engalnd, he has 
given his time, and paid his own ex- 
penses while doing it, without other 
reward than the feeling that he is per- 
forming a public service. 

Some account of the work of Mr. 
Horace A. Moses, another dynamic 
force in the exposition idea is given in 
another place in this article, but we 


would like to note, in passing, its vital 
importance, and usefulness. 

One of the most valuable friends of 
the Eastern States Exposition has 
been the general manager of the Na- 
tional Dairy Show Association of Chi- 
cago, W. E. Skinner. Last November 
the exposition movement had so far 
advanced that it was ready to be laid 
before the public for its approval. Na- 
turally there was some questicn about 
just how this might be done most effec- 
tively. Mr. Brooks, his mind filled 
with the matter all the time, had been 
studying this phase of its career, and 
had conceived the notion of inducing 
the National Dairy Show Association 
to establish an eastern branch, with 
an annual show on the exposition 
grounds. He had been in communi- 
cation with Mr. Skinner on this sub- 
ject, when he learned that it might be 
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possible for Springfield and New Eng- 
land to secure the national show itself 
this year.. 

Mr. Skinner was loyal to his own 
section, the middle west, but he is a 
big, broad minded man, and Mr. 
Brooks’ enthusiasm won him over. 
Chicago could not have had the show 
this year anyway; the feeling among 
cattle owners caused by their experi- 
ence with the foot and mouth disease 
quarantine in 1914 would have spelled 
failure if the association had undertaken 
to hold a show in Chicago in 1916. 
Therefore, when the Eastern States 
men went to the directors of the asso- 
ciation with their plea for this year’s 
show for New England, they had an 
ally in Mr. Skinner. 

All his life, Mr. Skinner has been 
connected with the cattle industry. 
Throughout the Middle West no man 
is better known to dairy and beef men. 
Before the National Dairy Show was 
organized he had been prominent in 
expositions and the forming of big 
associations. With the growth of the 


_ Dairy Show from a small beginning in 


1905, his standing has become that of 


the director of the foremost enterprise 
of its kind in the world. 

His associations with the men who 
have given to this corner of the map 
what has been described as ‘‘the big- 
gest idea conceived in New England 
in half a century’ have been somewhat 
intimate for the past six months, and 
his counsel and advice have been gen- 
erously at their command. He has 
spent so much of his time in New Eng- 
land of late and will for the next six 
months, that he says he feels like a 
New Englander. He has a keen under- 
standing of the agricultural problems 
that confront this region and a cordial 
desire to have a part in working them 
out. 

As the director of the campaign 
which the Eastern States Exposition 
made in Springfield last February, 
when nearly four thousand of its citi- 
zens finanacially interested themselves 
in the movement Lucius E. Wilson 
added to a record of achievement of 
which any man might well be proud. 
Mr. Wilson has spent about fourteen 
years in chamber of commerce work. 
He describes himself as asort of con- 
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sulting engineer in such endeavors. 
In order to finance the exposition, its 
directors first established the co-opera- 
tion of twenty five men in Hampden 
county, who underwrote $10,000 each 
of its capital stock of $750,000. It 
was expected that Springfield, the 
headquarters of the project, would 
seek to have a share equally large. 
Mr. Wilson directed the presentation 
of the movement to the people, and in 
a ten-day campaign, which in many of 
its phases breke all records for like 
endeavors, the citizens subscribed for 
stock to the amount of $285,000. 
About three hundred of the city’s 
busiest business men cooperated in 
this campaign, and at its conclusion 
they united in saying they had never 
done anything for the good of the public 
that seemed so well worth while as this 
Considerable of the exposition stock 
has since been taken by the people of 
New England, notably in Holyoke, 
and it is planned to offer what remains 
to the six states with the expectation 
that they will be anxious to have a 
part in this enterprise which is so cer- 


tain to bring about results of the high- 
est value to this and coming generations. 
real in the direction of co-operative 
efforts for the re-establishment of 
New England agriculture. 

I am not forgetting that the word 
“Industrial” is included in the charter 
title of this corporation. It is well 
that it is. New England is, and so 
far as human foresight goes, always 
will be primarily an industrial centre. 
But industries flourish best against a 
background of thrifty farms, and no 
small part of the significance of this 
movement lies in the opportunity 
which it opens to the great manufac- 
turing interests of this section to work 
hand in hand with the farming inter- 
ests for the solution of New England’s 
agricultural problems. 

For these problems are pressing. 
The desultory efforts of individuals, 
and the somewhat languid activities 
of state and national governments, 
have not stemmed the tide of agricul- 
tural decadence. New England still 
faces the stubborn facts of a depleted 
soil, a depleted farm population, and 
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depleted herds. The years from 1860 
to 1910 have watched a steady decline 
in farming in New England, until the 
figures total a loss during that period 
of 5,103,075 acres under cultivation. 
That says nothing about decreasing 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
Seventy-five percent of the food con- 
sumed in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island is imported from 
the west and south, and food prices in 
Boston, for example, are from one 
third to one half higher than in middle 
west cities like-Detroit. That means 
that from one third to one half higher 
wages would be required to equalize 
matters—hence the very pertinent 
interest of the manufacturing commu- 
nity in the efficiency of New England 
farms. 

The promoters of this enterprise 
seem to me to be correct in their state- 
ment that dairying is of primary im- 
portance to agriculture. Not only 
does the herd give back to the soil 
almost as much in fertility as it with- 
draws, buti t renders profitable such 
crops as clover, which help the soil to 
restore its stock of nitrogen from the 
air. 

But the prosperity of dairying, more 
than of any other farming operation, 
is dependent upon efficient co-opera- 
tion. The law may set standards, 
but it cannot enable the farmer to 
maintain them. While I fully believe 
that the highest standard is best for 
the farmer ‘‘in the long run,” I am 
convinced that he cannot stand the 
run, without such aids as a ready 
market for the prompt purchase, ai 
the best price, of blooded stock, in- 
struction, the incentive of competi- 
tion, and recognition of good results 
when achieved. It costs a great deal 
of money to maintain a high-grade 
herd, and the moment a single head 
the herd ceases to be a producer, the 
farmer must be able to dispose of it at 
its true value. This is one of the great 
uses of fairs. A properly developed 
fair becomes a great market of ex- 
change, like the sheep exchanges of 
English farmers, through which they 
cross strains, prevent in-breeding, and 


maintain and improve their flocks, 
Anyone who has seen a sheep market 
such as that of Stratford, must in- 
stantly realize what a source of profit 
it is to the farmer. If New England 
farmers knew that they could dispose 
promptly and for cash of the surplu- 
age of their herds, without sacrificing 
their value, the grade of their stock 
would rapidly improve. For the far- 
mer is a “good sport.” He would 
infinitely rather own thoroughbreds 
than runts. But if he has to sell a 
thoroughbred at the price of a runt, or 
keep it eating its head off indefinitely, 
he will feel himself forced to rest con- 
tent with the inferior herd. Just ag 
surely as bad money drives out good, 
when the bad money is allowed to set 
the standard of price, while, under a 
true gold standard, good money will 
drive out bad, because it will purchase 
more, just so if the only market for 
cattle is the knock-down slaughter- 
house price, the runt will drive out the 
costly thoroughbred, while if there is 
ready market for the thoroughbred 
stock, it will speedily drive out the in- 
ferior strain, because it brings a high- 
erreturn. We hear much of American 
lack of preparation for foreign trade, 
and all that we hear, and much more, 
is probably true. But such lack of 
preparation is as nothing in compari- 
son with the injury done to our agri- 
cultural interests by a lack of the 
simplest means of enabling the farmer 
to exchange his goods at remunerative 
prices. 

Occasionally a very enterprising, 
and intelligent farmer can overcome 
the handicap, but it is a handicap 
nevertheless, and one that should not 
be suffered to continue. 

Now, as a practical matter, the ar- 
gument runs like this: the only profit- 
able herd is the high grade herd. The 
only way in which high grade herds 
can be maintained an a profitable basis 
is by the most ready opportunity for 
barter and sale. Such an opportuni- 
ty depends an centralized exhibitions. 
Western farmers can sell their blooded 
stock at boloded prices, therefore the 
quality of the western herds'is steadily 
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rising. The New England farmer can- 


not readily sell blooded stock save at 
runt stock prices, therefore the New 
England herds are deteriorating, 


The Eastern States Agricultural 
Exposition seens to me to be taking 
hold of this problem by the handle. 
It should receive every possible en- 
couragement and support. 

The New England farmer has had 
altogether too much reason to fear 
that his sail was not fit for the mostim- 
portant of all seeding—the planting of 
good gold dollars. Resuscitating the 
farm means making it inviting to capi- 
tal so that the dollars will begin to 
be planted again, as they are on good 
western farms, and as they once were 
in New England. The Eastern States 
Exposition has a work to do in the 
education of capital as well as the edu- 
cation of the farmer. Capital must 
be shown that farms well seeded down 
with dollars bring forth crops, ‘“‘some 
ten-fold, some thirty-fold, and some a 
hundred-fold.”’ 

We have much to say about this all 
for a long time, but on the sentimental 
basis. Our efforts have been confined 


to oratory, or where anything has 
actually been done, it has smacked of 
the cushion and the scented fan. 
We must get down and we must [get 
together. 

Not only does this movement put 
dollars into the soil, it puts them by 
hundreds of thousands into the pock- 
ets of the farmers. And that is a very 
good reason for believing that farmers 
will be interested. We have been 
telling boys to ‘‘remain on the farms”’, 
and fed their young minds with pic- 
tures of the idyllic beauty of rural life, 
and independence. We have been in 
in the habit of saying that the brightest 
and best have left the farms, unreason- 
ably, and that it is only necessary for 
them to go back to the soil to renew 
our agricultural prosperity,—and we 
have not been telling the truth. It 
has not. been true that the “brightest 
and best” have left the farms. The 
boy who stood by the home and the 
ancestral acres has only too often been 
the flower of the stock. But for what 
has his loyalty and toil accomplished? 
What could it accomplish? He has 
seemed stupid, dull, unenterprising, 
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as every man seems, who is faced by 
impossible conditions from which no 
effort of his own can free him. No 
more pathetic sacrifice has been made 
at Liege or Verdun than on the farms 
of New England. The “successful” 
business man—that is to say the busi- 
ness man who has been fortunate, 
rides over country roads in his high- 
priced car, notes the sign of unthrift 
and neglect, and says that. the deca- 
dence of the farm is wholly due to the 
farmer. He buys a farm to show how 
it ought to be done. Then he dis- 
covers what he should have known in 
the first place, that no adequate or- 
ganization exists for marketing farm 
products, and that his acres need to be 
fertilized with dollars, just as a business 
insufficiently capitalized needs to 
be, before it will yield a return. 
His pride gets a good jab, but not so 
savage a one as it needs for that kind 
usually has a tough hide. 
We hear much about justice to the 
farmer. What is needed is justice to 
farming as a business—simple justice, 
nothing more. 

But simple justice is quite a com- 


plicated thing. It requires organiza- 
tion, carefuland painstaking. Hence 
the Eastern States Agricultural and 
Industrial Exposition. 

It is a dastardly thing to send a fine 
army into a wilderness to accomplish 
an impossible mission, and leave them 
there without backing, without pro- 
vision, without succour when sur- 
rounded by hordes of savage enemies. 
But we have sent out an army, albeit 
one by one, of greater proportions 
than was ever sacrificed by ambitions 
state-craft, to struggle against the 
rocks and bitter winter cold of New 
England, with no adequate organiza- 
tion to keep them in touch with the 
great bases of credit, of trade and of 
information. And most of them have 
gone down. Don’t let us console 
ourselves by thinking otherwise, the 
exceptions are comparatively few. 
There are almost as many tragedies 
in New England as there are farms. 

But will the present organization 
accomplish anything? Those in 
charge of it are ablemen. Their liter- 
ature claims not only that it will, but 
that it actually has, through its affili- 
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ated organizations. I have not per- 
sonally investigated their claim, and 
with the names back of this enter- 
prise I do not think it necessary to go 
back of their word. Here is what 
they say: 

“Nearly three years ago the citizens 
of Hampden County got together in a 
practical endeavor to overcome the 
critical situation. Town and city 
people joined hands, specialists were 
employed, organizations created and 
set into operation. As a result of this 
a new spirit and life is manifesting 
itself. 

The 1915 Massachusetts census 
shows that all but three towns of Hamp- 
den County are now increasing in popu- 
lation whereas nine towns had been 
losing from 1860 to 1910 and losing 
more rapidly with each succeeding 
decade. One of these three towns is 
losing because of industrial conditions 
so really only two rural towns are now 
losing and these are being organized 
in a way that bids fair to start them on 
the growing side. No other county 
in Massachusetts can show anywhere 
near such as record. 

A prime mover in our enterprize has 
been Mr. Horace A. Moses, president 
of the Strathmore Paper Co. 

Mr. Moses tells an _ interesting 
story of the manner in which he be- 
came interested in this movement for 
better agricultural conditions. About 
four yearsago he was chosen chairman 
of the ‘“‘rural committee’’of the Spring- 
field Board of Trade. He was anxious to 
do his full duty, and so he asked his 
fellow directors what the rural 
committee was supposed to do. 
Several answere were given, the best 
one being a ‘“‘guess” that it was this 
committee’s business to see what it 
could do for the benefit of the suburbs. 

This did not quite meet Mr. Moses, 
ideas. He gave the matter a good 
deal of thought, and then called to- 
gether a number of men and asked 
them to discuss with him some plan 
by which they could improve the con- 
ditions in the rural districts of the 
county. This was the origin of 
the Hampden County Improvement 


League, the pioneer’of its group in 
this state, the model on which all the 
others have been organized and which 
has led to the organization of county 
leagues in other New England states, 
As a result of the first year and one 
half of the efforts of the League ending 
December 1, 1914; there has come to 
Hampden County over $546,000 in 
the increase of crops and farm valueg 
that would not have come had it 
not been for the League. This year 
there has come to Hampden County 
more than $655,000 increase in crops 
and farm values that would not 
have come without the League. $546,- 
000 and $655,000 equal $1,201,000. 
If such a report as that does not 
justify an enterprise, it is difficult 
to offer an argument. To me it 
appears that this organization can do 
the thing that we have been talking 
about doing for a long time. If the 
next ten years do not show a tre- 
mendous boom in New England farm 
values, it appears to me that the 


fault is that of our people who refuse 


an obvious opportunity. The effort 
is worth time, thought and millions in 
money. 

“When this league started, it was 
the only onein Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut had none. Today there are 
more than 15 of them in the two 
states, and the Hampden league was 
the reason for all the others being 
organized. How great, then, is the 
promise of an enterprise which in 
effect will be a New England league, 
doing for every community in a large 
way what the local leagues are doing. 


THE EXPOSITION AND ITS PLANT 


The Exposition is a New England 
and Eastern States institution whose 
purpose is to become an instrument 
in the hands of the agricultural and 
industrial interests to co-ordinate all 
forces and to work out practical, long- 
term programs. 

A tract of about 170 acres, within 
20 minutes’ walk of the Springfield 
post office, has been purchased and is 
being developed by the Eastern States 
Exposition. The corporation is capi- 
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talized at $750,000 to furnish an 
adequate plant and working force to 
carry out its great program. Spring- 
field is in the very heart of the region 
the Exposition seeks to benefit. The 
city has splendid railroad facilities, 
having three trunk lines running in all 
directions, first class trolleys and state 
highways and adequate hotel ac- 
commodations. 

The proposed buildings afford about 
500,000 square feet of floor space. 
They will be of brick, concrete, and 
steel. The principal building, south 
of the Court of Honor, will be a Coli- 
seum, 300 feet long and 200 wide, 
containing a covered arena 200 by 100 
feet in the clear, and having a seating 
capacity of more than 5500 persons. 
This Coliseum will also contain halls 
for demonstration and lecture work. 

Other principal buildings will in- 
clude one for dairy products and 
machinery, with an area of 60,000 
square feet; the Cattle and Horse 
Show buildings for 2000 animals; 


Sheep and Swine buildings, covering 
30,000 square feet; a Horticultural 
building, with 26,000 square feet; an 
Agricultural building of 30,000 square 
feet, and a fine large Poultry building. 

North of the Horticultural building, 
there will be several acres of open and 
tent space for farm machinery, tools, 
implements, etc. Near this there will 
be a large area of fertile ground de- 
voted to demonstration plots in grasses, 
grains, orcharding, etc. 

Bordering a lagoon, will be a 
magnificent Boys’ and Girls’ building, 
adjacent to which there will be more 
than 20 acres laid out as a model 
playground. 

At the western approach there 
will be a parking space for more than 
5000 automobiles, with a service 
garage and club house, affording every 
facility. 

Overlooking the racetrack and ath- 
letic field, will be a roofed steel and 
concrete grandstand with seats for 
7500 persons. Movable bleachers will 
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seat about 12,000 more. Within the 
racetrack surrounding the athletic 
field and pageant ground, there will be 
seating arrangements for 20,000 people. 
Under the grandstand will be pro- 
vision for a restaurant, 400 by about 
75 feet. 

At the east turn of the track will 
be stables and training quarters for 
300 horses, one large building being 
fitted for winter use. 


~ 


Now, in conclusion, let me urge the 
complete burial of that narrow, local 
spirit that has sometimes ruined New 
England enterprise. Do not say, 
“This is Springfield’s affair. Let them 
do it.” Do not say that it ought to 


have been located in your own town. 
The site is well chosen, and Spring- 
field is doing her full duty. Let all 
New England take hold to ensure the 
largest possible success. 


VERMONT'S “MOUNTAIN RULE” 


(Continued from page 8) 


October 26, 1796. An act was 
passed, leaving the districts two, one 
on the west, and the other on the east, 
but changing. the boundaries some- 
what. 

November 4, 1802. The legisla- 
ture divided the state into four dis- 
tricts substantially, two on the west, 
and two on the east. 

November 4, 1812. The Legisla- 
ture provided for the election of six 
Representatives, without regard to dis- 
tricts. 

November 11, 1822. The Legisla- 
ture divided the State into five dis- 
tricts, two of which, at least, on each 
side of the ‘“‘Green Mountains.” 

November 7, 1842. The Legisla- 
ture divided the State into four dis- 
tricts two of which were on each side 
of the mountains. 

November 19, 1851. The Legis- 
lature divided the State into three dis- 
tricts two of which, were on each side 
of the mountains. 

December 24, 1880. The Legisla- 


ture divided the State into two dis- 
tricts, one comprising Addison, Ben- 
nington, Chittenden, Franklin, Grand 
Isle, Lamoille and Rutland Counties 
on the west, and the other Caledonia, 
Essex, Orange, Orleans, Washington, 
Windham and Windsor Counties on 
the east side of the mountain. This is 
the present arrangement. 

During this one hundred and twenty 
five years, with the State (See map B) 
divided into districts as above set forth, 
eighty one different persons have rep- 
resented the State in the National 
House of Representatives; of these, 
thirty nine have resided on the 
west and forty two on the east side of 
the mountain; substantially following 
the ‘“ Mountain Rule.” 

The Constitution of the State is 
revered, its statute law adhered to, 
but the unwritten law, the tradition 
of our forefathers, as it has come down 
to us, in the form of the ‘‘ Mountain 
Rule,” is far stronger. 
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SALVATION ARMY FRESH AIR WORK 


By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


Army at its camp in Canton, 

Massachusetts, is to be con- 
tinued this summer on a greatly 
augmented scale. Not only is there 
the regular growth of the enterprise; 
the Army has taken over the work of 
the Boston Traveler Outing Fund, which 
has been an important item of social 
service in the metropolitan district 
for many years. The transfer began 
last summer. This year it will be 
complete. While the Traveler retires 
from Fresh Air Work, the social 
workers who formally co-operated 
with the Outing Fund will continue 
to seek out worthy cases, but will 
report them directly to the Canton 
Camp. 

Two large new buildings have been 
erected as dormitories for the boys, 
who slept in tents during past sum- 
mers. They are of the portable type, 
like all the other buildings of the 
camp. The garden has been extended 
somewhat, too, for there will be more 
hungry ones to feed than ever, and the 
price of living steadily rises so that 
even the famous Salvation Army 
thrift will be strained to its utmost. 

Last year 2751 persons were given 
vacations and outings at Canton 
Camp—an increase of 699 over any 
previous season; an additional in- 
crease of 1000 or more is expected for 
the coming summer. The custom is 
to give vacations of ten days to two 
weeks to all the children, of a family 
and their mother together whenever 
possible, so that the general stock of 
renewed vitality may have a practical 
value. Now the babies are to be 
“featured”’ especially, as a part of the 
great “Save the Babies” campaign 
organized by the National Congress 


F RESH air work of the Salvation 


of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. But at the same time the 
grandmas and grandpas are not for- 
gotten. 

Three ends have to be sought in the 
location of an ideal camp for fresh- 
air work, viz.: inexpensive transpor- 
tation, beautiful surroundings, in the 
open country, and perfect sanitary 
arrangements. In all these particulars 
the Canton Camp is ideal. Only a 
few miles from the heart of Boston, 
but with the lovely range of Blue Hills 
lying between, one might well sup- 
pose oneself far from the madding 
crowd indeed. Dr. Frederick M. 
White describes it as ‘“‘a little patch of 
heaven on earth to many a city boy and 
girl.” From the hot pavements and 
crowded stifling rooms of the tene- 
ment districts in less than two hours’ 
time the guests of the Salvation Army 
and its contributors are transported 
to broad fields and pastures and wood- 
lands where there are birds, wild- 
flowers, and berries in abundarice, 
and where the weary lungs may be 
filled for days with pure air, and the 
famished stomachs with good nourish- 
ing food. It is inspiring to see how the 
color comes back to blanched faces 
and strength and vigor to the lan- 
guishing bodies. There were several 
cases last summer where it is quite 
certain that even the lives were saved. 

The children are taken out to Can- 
ton in trolley cars chartered for the 
purpose—parties of one hundred or 
more at a time. There is need of an 
automobile to be used for conveying 
supplies to the camp, and for taking 
the babies and the little toddling kid- 
dies from the trolley line on rainy 
days over the half-mile or so along 
Dedham Road to shelter. 
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A TYPICAL GROUP OF OUR LITTLE GUESTS 


From the hot city air to the cool country breezes is an 


agreeable change as note the contrast in expressions on 
this page. 








THE SWIMMING POOL IS WELL PATRONIZED ON HOT DAYS 








TENTS IN WHICH THE BOYS USED TO SLEEP 


These photographs show the old method of camp-life, 


and some of the beneficiaries for whom the 
new equipment is designed 











ONE OF THE BOSTON TRAVELLER’S CHURCH PARTIES AT THE SALVATION ARMY CAMP 








THE NEW WELL SCREENED DORMITORIES IN WHICH THEY WILL SLEEP 


The illustrations on this page indicate the skilful com- 


bination of scientific hygiene and out-door freedom 
which makes a successful camp 





THE MOTHERS AND THE CHILDREN ALIKE ENJOY THE CAMP LIFE AT CANTON 
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The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


In the development of the telephone 
system, the subscriber is the dominant 
factor. His ever-growing requirements 
inspire invention, lead to endless sci- 
entific research, and make necessary 
vast improvements and extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are spared 
to build up the telephone plant, to 
amplify the subscriber’s power to the 
limit. 

In the Bell System you have the 
most complete mechanism in the 
world for communication. It is ani- 
mated by the broadest spirit of service, 
and you dominate and control it in the 
double capacity of the caller and the 
called. The telephonecannot think and 
talk for you, but it carries your thought 
where you will. It is yours to use. 


Without the co-operation of the 
subscriber, all that has been done to 
perfect the system is useless and prop- 
er service cannot be given. For exam- 
ple, even though tens of millions were 
spent to build the Transcontinental 
Line, it is silent if the man at the 
other end faiis to answer. 


The telephone is essentially demo- 
cratic; it carries the voice of the child 
and the grown-up with equal speed. 
and directness. And because each 
subscriber is a dominant factor in the 
Bell System, Bell Service is the most 
democratic that could be provided for 
the American people. 


It is not only the implement of the 
individual, but it fulfills the needs of 
all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 

















Winner of the $5000 Short Story 
Prize awarded by Collier’s Weekly 


With Rowland Thomas the ranks of American literature 
have acquired a fresh, original writer of unusual power. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A Picturesque Romance 
of the Tropics 


FELICIDAD 


When a weary and aimless : 
wanderer over the seas ran the ROWLAND THOMAS 
bow of his prau on to the gleam- 
ing sands of Felicidad, the place cast its spell on him and 
he stayed,—stayed to become one of the town's chief citi- 
zens and its greatest hero. 
Frontispiece in Color $1.25 net 





Once in a while a book is published that is so novel in 
theme and treatment that it takes the reviewers by 
storm. Such a story is ROWLAND THOMAS’S 


FATIMA 


Or Always Pick a Fool for a Husband 


Arthur B. Maurice, the Editor of The Bookman, in in- 
cluding “Fatima” as one of the ten best novels of 1913, 
pronounces it “one of the few genuine novelties of 
the year.” 

Illustrations in Color $1.35 net 











Philippine Realism by an American Kipling 


THE LITTLE GODS 


The author of this stirring and powerful book of life in 
the Philippines was awarded the $5,000 prize, from 30,000 
competitors, by Collier’s Weekly for his remarkable story of 
“Fagan,” which forms the first chapter of ““The Little Gods.” 

Illustrated $1.50 net 
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POLUMBIA 


RECERDS-05° 





HE joy that music brings; the delight and stim- 

ulation of hours spent in the realms of the 

master composers and the supreme interpreters 
of the world’s music. 

Whether it is the magnificent vocal art of a famed 
diva, like Fremstad, singing Isolde’s Love Song; or 
the superb instrumentalism of Ysaye, unfolding the 
magic of his art in Brahms’ Hungarian Dance; or 
whether it is further afield in the lightsome measures 
of the dance; or whatever it may be—‘All the music 
of all the world” is brought to your home on Columbia Records 
which play not only on Columbia Grafonolas, but on any stand- 
(e ard make of disc talking machine. 


‘@3) COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Nore Box Woolworth Building, NEW YORK 





Columbia Grafonola 
$200 
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English Walnut & Paper Shell Pecan 


FOR ZERO CLIMATES 


Exquisitely Beautiful for Lawn, Driveway and St. 
It stands to reason that trees grown at the 43d 
parallel of latitude, close to the Canadian Border, 
with winter temperature far below zero, must possess 
©} rugged vitality. No others could survive. 
4 OUR HOME-GROWN ENGLISH WALNUTS, 
from home-grown seed, are safer to plant than 
peach trees. 
We are headquarters for hardy acclimated Pecan 
trees. We were the first to begin their propaga- 
tion in this severe climate and to offer real paper shell Pecan trees for 
planting in the North. We are still the most northern growers of hardy Pecan trees. As- 
surance of hardiness is well established by the 40,000 trees in various stages of growth to 
be seen at our nursery in Fairport, ten miles east of Rochester. 
We are pioneers in the dissemination of hardy nut trees for successful planting in 
northern states. 


SOBER PARAGON swat thestnur © fe" 


One crop brought $30,000. Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decoration—plant a thou- 
sand trees or a single one. A safe tree to plant in zero climates, or in hot climates. Succeeds in drouth, 
in frost, in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest of lands. 

Covers a 50c. piece Every tree we ship this spring bore chestnuts last season. 
: RANERE EVERBEARING RASPBERRY -Satisfies ‘‘ that’s all’’ 

Luscious, sugary, bright crimson berries every day from June 

till November. he strong plants offered you for planting th s 

Spring will supply your table this season. So profitable it is 

called the ‘*‘Mortga Lifter.’ Strong grower—succeeds in 

any soil. Fiftieth Tear in Business—Our Golden Anni- 

versary Souvenir Rose Free with every order. .. 1 ¢ 


Our 1916 Catalog and Planting Guide includes 
Nut Culture in the North, tells you how, when 
and where to plant. MAILED FREE on request. 


GLEN BROS., Inc. Glenwood Nursery. Established 1866 
1796 Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


a ie - _ =< 
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“White Mountain” Refrigerators 


While MOUNTAIN The “WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerator 
JGERAKO “In over a Million Homes” is an artistic and 


mechanical triumph—solid and substantial 
as the very Hills of OLD NEW ENGLAND, 
and with a World-wide reputation based on 
Purity, Cleanliness and Durability. 


Our great “STONE WHITE” Refrigerators 
represent the highest type of refrigerator con- 
struction, because the provision chambers are 
walled with massive slabs of QUARRIED 
STONE—White as Snow—Indestructible and 
Sanitary. 


i Covers a 25c piece 














Send for our beautiful catalogues and _ pic- 
torial booklets. 





“The Chest wilh 
ie Chall nit. ide 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. NASHUA, N. 


Branch Offices 2@ 
New York City Boston, Mass. Scranton, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
San Francisco, Cal. Denver, Colo. Dallas, Texas Melbourne, Australi 
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Portland, Maine 








20th CENTURY LUNCH 


Our system of counter serv- 
ice saves you time and 
money. We would appre- 
ciate your patronage while 
you are in Portland. 


12 Brown Street near Congress 
PORTLAND . . MAINE 











HAY’S 
Free Street 


PAINT STORE 


PORTLAND 











HATCHET BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


Sold by every grocer in New England 


For Girls’ Camps 
For Boys’ Camps 
For Men’s Camps 


For Anybody and for EVERYBODY 
who desires the best in 
CONSERVED FOODS 


A SQUARE Meal in 
Every ROUND Can 


The Twitchell-Champlin Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Portland Maine 











ROBERTS’ 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE LUNCH 
PREBLE STREET 


2 Minutes from Transfer Station 
Portland, Maine 


HOME COOKING A SPECIALTY 





---Johnson---The Shoe Repairer--- 
7 Custom House Wharf, Portland, Me. 





TAILORING 
_ J.P. O'Donnell, under West End Hotel. Cleansing,’ Press- 
ing, Repairing, while you wait. Opp. Union Station, Portland. 





THE MERRILL CAFES 


54 Temple Street [57 Oak Street 
261 St. John Street 475 Commercial Street 
Sign of the Electric Coffee Cup. Established 19 years in 
Portland. Business increasing every year. Why? Ifyou 
don’t know us ask your Portland friends, they can tell you. 


ALICE F. MERRILL,®Prop. 





Transients Accommodated—871 Congress St., Portland 
5 minutes from Union Station. 





Day’s Garage—I. C. Libbey, Prop. Automobile Supplies 
and Repairs. Tel. 8107-12. East Grand Ave., Old Orchard, 
Me. 





Whitman Sawyer Stable Co. 


BOARDING, LIVERY AND HACK STABLE 
TOURING CARS FOR HIRE 
Telephone 1360 


697 Congress Street - - Portland, Maine 





Frank M. Low & Co. 


CLOTHES OF THE BETTER KIND 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Portland, Maine 





De ENE, es HRI. aS eRe ae ; ES te OO ree es See 
¥ SG at Se ae eS BE le Ee, ae Le er eee ee pede 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


Panama-Pacific Exchange 
Has Been AWARDED to the 


UNDERWOOD 


ANOTHER PAGE ADDED TO AN UNEXCELLED HONOR ROLL 
The Last Proof of TYPEWRITER SUPERIORITY 


UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK 


























Help the Belgians 


ANY ONE desiring to render immediate as- 
sistance to the BELGIAN REFUGEES can do so 
by sending clothing, food, etc., express paid, to 
WILLIAM FIRTH, 15 Columbia _ Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 

ALL USED CLOTHING (worn) must be laun- 
dered and in thorough repair. Sewing materials 
in demand. The Belgian women are skilled with 
the needle. 

MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR HOSPITAL 
WORK are very much needed. Clean old linen 
is useful for bandages and pads. 


THOSE WISHING TO SEND MONEY can 
do so by addressing same to. MR. WILLIAM 
FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 
Mass. This money will be used for the purchase 
of food, clothing and underwear in New England, 
most suitable for immediate use upon its arrival 
in ENGLAND or the CONTINENT, and to pay 
charges for transportation and distribution o 
the same. 
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BEL! EVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
urthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
ot one }crson in twenty, or perhaps one 
berson in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
very physician can verify the statement 
hat we 2re daily called upon to prescribe 
rugs for ailments that owe their cause 
jrectly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ng—Oxvgen Starvation. 
Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
very muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
f our body, is directly dependent upon the 
ir we breathe. Health, Strength and 
durance are impossible without well-oxy- 
enated blood. The food we eat must 
pmbine with abundant oxygen before it 
fan become of any value to the body. 
Breathiny is to the body what free draught 
sto the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
ad you will kill your fire, no matter how 
xcellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
eathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
eak and thin, no matter how carefully 
ou may select your diet. 
I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
mples of the great physiological value of 
eep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
nown fact that worry, fear, and intense 
ental concentration practically paralyze 
he breathing muscles. This depressing 


Ondition can be entirely overcome through’ 


onscious deep breathing. 
The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
erm “lack of healthful exercise” in reality 
eans insufficient lung action. Exercise 
mat docs not compel vigorous deep 
fathine is of little real value. Unfor- 
hately, few persons have the strength 
id endurance to exercise violently enough 
stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
pecially true of women and also of men 
ho have permitted their muscles to become 
fak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 











at the lungs should be exercised independ- 
atly through deep breathing gymnastics. 





DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 





Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 


by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled “‘ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 
worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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SOHMER CECILIAN FARRAND CECij 


HE best way 
to feel the spir- 
it of enchant- 
ment is to have a Cecilian Piano in your hom 


THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
(Cut along this line) 





GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 
Please send me full information concerning article specified. 


-———Cecilian Piana 

--———Krakauer Piano 

-——-Rythmodik Rolls for Player Piano 
Victor Talking Machine 

~-—-— Victor Records 
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New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
cones cor OF MUSIC ..cscx.. 


Boston, Mass. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


IN THE MUSIC CENTER OF AMERICA . : 
It affords pupils the opportunity, environment and atmosphere essential to a finished 


musical education. 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
The largest Conservatory Building in the world; has its own auditorium and fourteen 
pipe organs. Every facility for the teaching of music. Residence dormitories. 
2 CURRICULUM 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
OWING TO THE PRACTICAL TRAINING 
;n our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 
THE FREE PRIVILEGES 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 
A COMPLETE ORCHESTRA 
offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals and public 
appearances with orchestral accompaniment, an exceptional training for the concert stage 
DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT—Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLA NDERS, General Manager 











MODERN FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND 
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Be a Musician 


By Home Study 


The delight and pleasure of being able to play or sing 
correctly, and with intelligent expression—to produce music 
—is one of the great joys of life. Why not let it be yours? 


Our instruction will make you a musician, as well as a 
performer. 


Over ten thousand pupils say so, 
Here is just a sample—a book full if you want them. 





“I have devoted more or less time and attention to music for over twenty-five 
years, and I have no hesitancy in saying that the ‘nstruction I have received from |——- 
your Conservatory is the very best I have able to secure. 

“If 1 were to have my choice between oral instruction from any school of which 
I have knowledge, and the correspondence course furnished by you, I would certainly | 
choose the later.” V. W GUNSOLLEY, lowa. 











To be a musician requires just intelh gence. 
We teach your intelligence. 


No chart or other mechanical ‘‘short-cuss’’ to knowledge; 
you’ve got to have the principles of music as taught by the 
masters. 


Don’t go away from home; our Conservatory is at your 
door. 


Beginners (young or old) as well as experienced musicians 
find what they have been looking for all their lives. 


We teach you to play so quickly that it’s almost incredible. 


Perhaps one of the best evidences of the real value of our 
instruction is the fact that hundreds of teachers study with us. 


Send ten cents for Treatise. 


A prominent musician | Cut This Out —— | 
says that the information 
; 1 ; ; Quinn-C c Music, 
contained in this treatise on ee ee tee, 
musIc 1S worth $1 ,000 to any Seactons 10 cents, Send me, without obligation, treatise |} 
person who wishes to become on music and how to organize the celebrated “13 Club ' 


a skilled musician. 
Send today! 


Quinn-Campbell Conservatory 
of Music 
1584 Republic Building, Chicago 


ee 











Street and No. 





City and State. 
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At Your Service 





Our intimate association with 
the many schools and colleges 
| in New England, and extensive 
| acquaintance with the features 
of each will aid us to solve 


That School Problem 
of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much con- 
fidential information 


ADDRESS 


| School Department 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 





Pope Building - - - BOSTON, MASS, 
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Thereare Real Reasons 
why the 


ROYAL 


stands first in quality typ- 
ing. There is the new 
Royal way of sending di- 
rect force from the finger- 
tips to the type—at every 
powerful hammerstroke 
of its accelerating type- 
bars of carbon steel ! 

And there is a rigid carriage { 
that meets the millions of blows 
of the type—the “business end 
of the typewriter.” 


The Royal way is “better busi- 
ness,” for its beautiful presswork 
adds the forceful stamp of quality 
to every letter you sign. 








Commonwealth Hotel 
corporated 
Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 


_ ee eg 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.0oper day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths, 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up, 
Dining Roomand Cafe first class. European Plan, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, -- General Manager 





Neurasthenia 


Or Nervous Exhaustion 


What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest living 
physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says “New 
rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease”’ and thatit 
is due largely to habits which may be corrected by 
giving attention to causes of the ailment. 


In his new book—“‘Neurasthenia”—Dr. Kellogg gives resultt 
of his experience with thousands of cases treated during th 
nearly forty years he has been Superintendent of the gretl 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is not dry ané 
technical. On the contrary, it is intensely interesting ant 
easily understood. If you suffer from nervousness—exhaw 
tion—sleeplessness—or any other form of Neurasthenia, gt 
this book and study it. It shows you the way out—teach# 
you how to obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousnem. 

250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. Sef 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instru 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The regulif 
price is $2.00 but to give the work widespread distribution, Dm 
Kellogg has permitted an edition in library paper covers @# 


c MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! sell at only'$1. Send your order and remittance today. Yo 
an ship in any quantity. Need No Boat ; di : sfied with 
Monee. Hover Leek, Rudt, Check, Crock of take no risk sending money because, if you are not eon ed 
Rot. Absolutely safe. Every boat has water-tight the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at ont 
compartments, so cannot sink. 20 different designs and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


Pomenstater Agente Wanted in Every Community. 
lichigan Steel Boat hich. GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Illustrated Catalog and Special Factory 
3603 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michistt 


LI ARTSHORN SHADE ROLL 








Best for three generations and still 
surpassing all imitations. Wood or tin rollers, de- 
A pendable, lasting springs; shade raises or lowers at will and 
stays put.” “Improved” requires no tacks for attaching shade. 


Inventor’s , Look for it. 
signature on Take none 
every roller. without it, 
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BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 





THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING: THREMMATOLOGY 


By Evcene Davenport, Dean of the College of iculture, Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and a « ¢ remmatology in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 8vo, cloth, 727 pages, illustra 
“ Principles of Breeding” is a pioneer in the + endeavor to collate with 
the practical side of breeding the results of recent research in the processes and 
factors which govern the evolution of plants and animals. 


FUNGOUS DISEASES OF PLANTS 


By Banyamin Mince Duccar, Fosijever of Plant Physiology in Cornell Univer- 
sity. 8vo, cloth, 508 pages, ill 
In this book are presented man: cw of the vital facts brought to light by modern 
research in plant pathology, which should be invaluable to farmers, gardeners, 
and every one interested in plants. 


SOIL FERTILITY AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 


oe, Georce Hopkins, Professor of Agronomy in the University of Illinois, 
Chief in Agronomy and Chemistry and Vice Director in the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 8vo, cloth, xxiii + 653 pages. 

A BOOK of the times, for the farmer and agricultural student. By means of 
statistics gathered from ‘the ye experiment stations in different parts of 
the United States, Professor Ho s shows why the ordinary farmer reaps such 
comparatively poor results for tie labor, and demonstrates the scientific but 
practical remedies for the depletion of the soil in each section of the country. 


EXAMINING AND GRADING GRAINS 


By Tuomas L. Lyon, Professor of Experimental Agronomy in the Federal 
Experimental Station, Cornell University, and Epwarp G. Montcomery, Assist- 
ant Professor of Field Crops in the niversity of Nebraska. 12mo, cloth, ror 
pages, illustrated. 

Lyon and Montgomery's “‘ Suggestions to Teachers using Examining and Grading 

Grains’ will be sent free, on application, to any teacher of agriculture. 

THE exercises, of which this book is largely composed, are designed to give 
the student thorough drill in the study of the structure and ~_ of all of the 
cereals, in the identification of seeds of the common grasses, millets, and leg- 
umes, and in judging the quality of hay of these crops. 


TYPES AND BREEDS OF FARM ANIMALS 


By CHARLES bey, Pius, Professor of Animal Husbandry in the College of 
Agriculture of the Ohio State University. 8vo, cloth, 563 pages, illustrated. 
“Types and Breeds of Farm Animals” includes a discussion of the original 
habitat of breed development, with pages on European history, special American 
history, the work of pioneer breeders, famous animals, families or tribes, breed 
characteristics, and breed and individual records. 
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GINN AND COMPANY PuBLIisHERs 
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“/ Promotes Baby’s comfort and health, 
ST { ie K and saves the mother work. 


TARDE t MARK 
J ~ Stork Sheeting is a dainty, waterproof 
fabric, white, light, soft and pliable. 
Invaluable for Baby’s crib, for the sick 


room and for countless household purposes. 
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By the yard. 


‘36 inches wide, light or heavy weight, $1.00 
54 inches wide, heavy weight, $1.50 


Insist on seeing our registered trade mark on the selvage 
before you buy. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
the goods postpaid on receipt of price. 


@# SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 2 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 24F, BOSTON 


Also makers of STORK Pants, STORK Baby Shoes 
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